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THE AHASVER-VOLKSBUCH OF 1602 



Several very interesting questions, which have, in the past, been 
only partially, or not at all, answered by scholars, arise in connection 
with the first appearance of Ahasuerus, "the wandering Jew," in 
German literature. This occurred in the now celebrated 1602 
pamphlet: Kurtze Beschreibung und Erzehlung von einem Juden mit 
Namen Ahasverus, welcher bey der Creutzigung Christi selbst Person- 
lich gewesen : auch das "Crucifige" uber Christum hab helffen schreyen, 
etc., which is now regularly counted among the German Volksbiicher. 
For the very fullest information on the subject of this four-page 
Flugblatt we are indebted to the excellent and thorough study of 
Dr. L. Neubaur, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden, Leipzig, 1893. Inas- 
much as nothing is known of the ostensible Leyden printer of the 
pamphlet, Christoff Creutzer, Neubaur ingeniously, and, perhaps, 
correctly, suggests that this name is only a wordplay on some such 
expression as Das Leiden des gekreuzigten Christus, and gives as the 
likely publisher of the pamphlet the Basel printer, Johannes Schroter. 
Be that as it may, the pamphlet, immediately upon its appearance, 
became exceedingly popular. Neubaur gives the titles and the 
variants on the title-pages of no less than twelve editions published 
at various places in 1602, of thirty-three editions altogether in the 
seventeenth century, and of forty editions before the end of the 
eighteenth century. The title-page, in every instance, bears a 
quotation from the Gospel of Matthew, 16:28, and it is evident that 
the Ahasuerus theme is a development of the two medieval traditions 
that the apostle John had been rewarded for his faithfulness by Jesus 
with immortality, and that Malchus, the servant of the high priest 
Caiaphas, had been doomed by Jesus to eternal wandering for having 
struck him while in the synagogue. The first nine editions of the 
pamphlet are anonymous; the tenth and most of those which follow 
give the name of an author, Chrysostomus Dudulaeus Westphalus, 
which is undoubtedly a pseudonym. 
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The successive editions of the pamphlet are interesting because 
of the individual touches each adds to the original account. The 
tenth edition, for example, besides being the first to give an osten- 
sible authorship, is noteworthy because of a poem of sixteen verses 
which is printed on the reverse side of the title-page. This is per- 
haps the earliest poem in German, if not in all literature, on the 
subject of the "Wandering Jew," whose name here appears as 
Aschverus. The poem is in the regular octosyllabic short-rhymed 
couplets characteristic of sixteenth-century German verse. The 
fifteenth edition tells us that the "ewiger Jude" had been seen, in 
addition to the places previously mentioned, in Liibeck in 1601; 
the sixteenth (dated Refel, 1614) adds Reval, Cracow, and Konigs- 
berg. Not until the thirty-first impression, published in 1694, is 
Ahasuerus referred to as the "ewiger Jude" (the title begins: Newe 
Zeitung von dem so genennten ewigen Jud). Very worthy of note is 
the fact that the original pamphlet bears two names and places of 
publication: toward the end of the text we read: Datum Schleswig 
den 9. Junii Anno 1564, whilst the title-page, as we have seen, 
gives the date as Leyden 1602. The question propounded by 
Simrock, Deutsche Volksbiicher, Vol. II, as to whether the pamphlet 
may not have originally appeared in 1564, must, it seems to me, be 
answered in the negative, inasmuch as the closest search has appar- 
ently revealed no traces of any Ahasuerus pamphlet older than 1602. 
The fact that the pamphlet went through so many editions in the 
year 1602, which may seem to be a point in favor of Simrock's theory, 
can, in my opinion, be explained in some such manner as the follow- 
ing: The legend of the "wandering Jew," growing up out of the 
Christian oral traditions about John and Malchus, and crystallizing 
in such stories as that of Cartaphilus Joseph related by Roger of 
Wendover, in his Flores Historiarum, and incorporated by Matthew 
Paris in his Chronica Majora, gained impetus throughout the Middle 
Ages, until some ingenious ecclesiastic, realizing its value as a weapon 
for the Protestant church, wrote the pamphlet in 1602, which, 
because of the inflammable state of mind of the Germany of that 
time, spread like wildfire through the land, experiencing edition after 
edition. 
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A comparison of the early editions of the pamphlet, which has 
been made possible by Neubaur, who prints the first and tenth 
editions in full and gives the title-pages and variants of all the others, 
reveals interesting results. We find that the first six editions, the 
first published ostensibly in Leyden bey Christoff Creutzer, the 
others in Bautzen bey Wolfgang Suchnach, are, with the exception 
of occasional orthographical variants, practically identical from the 
point of view of the text. The seventh edition, published erstlich zu 
Bautzen, zum Anderen zu Schlesswig bey Nicolaus Wegener, shows an 
interesting misprint on the title-page, where the date appears as 1502 
instead of 1602. With the exception of a rather lengthy interpola- 
tion toward the end and of orthographical differences, the text is 
precisely that of I and II. The same holds true of VIII and IX, 
except that the former evidently had IV as its Vorlage, as they are 
identical in make-up, woodcut, and orthography, and different from 
the others in these details. It is quite apparent, however, that the 
authors and printers of the second to the ninth editions (inclusive) 
had I as their direct Vorlage. 

When we examine the tenth edition, however, we encounter an 
entirely different set of conditions. Aside from the title, which 
bears only a slight resemblance to that of I, and begins : Wunderbar- 
licher Bericht von einem Juden aus Jerusalem burtig und Ahasverus 
genennet, etc., the text shows numerous variations. The introduc- 
tory paragraph of I tells us that, inasmuch as the author had nothing 
new to relate, he was going to recount something old which was so 
surprising that it would be considered by many as new; the tenth 
edition begins with a bare announcement that what follows is a 
piece of news written to a friend in Danzig. The successive episodes 
of the story which Paulus von Eitzen, later bishop of Schleswig, is 
made to relate to his pupils, follow in precisely the same order and, 
very frequently, in identical phraseology. However, in addition to 
the interpolations and omissions in X, its style is generally so differ- 
ent from I that the careful reader is compelled to pause and take 
notice. A close comparison of the two editions yields the following 
result: The account in I is told in a simple, straightforward manner, 
with few stylistic adornments; that in X is, as far as can be expected, 
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elaborate, drawn out, and adorned with frequent epithets and 
allusions. A few examples will serve to corroborate this statement. 
Two parallel passages showing the stylistic contrast in the two 
editions are given : 

I: Als nun Paulus von Eitzen solches gehoret, hat er sich noch mehr 
darab verwundert, und gelegenheit gesucht / selbsten mit im zu redan. 

X: Als nun der Doctor Paulus von Eitzen von ihme nach notturfft und 
lust / ja mit grosser verwunderung wegen der nie vorhin erhoreten und auch 
ungleublichen Zeitungen alias gehoret / hat er in ferner gabetan / domit er 
bessar und grundlichar wissenschaft diesar dinga uberkmmen mochte / das 
er in solches nach alien umbstenden fleissiger erzehlen wolte. 

And again, an instance in which the author of X elaborates on I : 

I : Was nun Gott mit ime ftir habe / das ar ihm so lang in disam elendan 
Leben herumb fiihre / ob er in vialleicht hiss am Jiingsten Tag / als ein 
lebendigar zeugen des Leyden Christi zu mehrer ubarzeigung der Gottlosan 
und ungleubigen also erhalten woUe / sey im unwissent. 

X: Was nun Gott mit im vorhabe / das er in diesem elendan Leban so 
herumb gawandert / und so elendiglichen ihn ausschawen lesset / konne er 
nicht anders gedencken Gott woUe an im viellaicht biss an den jiingsten 
Tag wieder die Juden [this is a significant interpolation] einen lebandigen 
Zeugen haben / dadurch die ungleubigen und Gottlosen des sterbens Christi 
erinnert und zur Bussa bekehrat werden soUen. 

One example will suffice to show how close the parallehsm in 
phraseology often is: 

I: Alsbald hab er sein Kind nidergasetzt uund im Hauss nicht bleiben 
konnen: Sondern mit nach gefolgat und zugesehan / wie er ist hingerichtet 
worden. 

X : Hiarauff habe er alsbald sein Kind nidergasetzt / und gar nit langer 
dasalbst bleiben konnan / sender Christo immer nachgefolget / und also 
gasehe / wie er elendiglichen gecreutziget / gemartart / und getodtat wurden. 

A few of the more interesting variants are: the date of Eitzen's 
encounter with Ahasuerus in Hamburg is given in I as 1542, in X as 
1547; the former date conforms more closely to the facts of Eitzen's 
career. Again, almost every time that Hamburg is mentioned in I, 
it is coupled with Danzig in X. Furthermore, the crucial sentence 
of the Flugblatt, the curse inflicted by Christ upon Ahasuerus, reads 
in I: Ich will sitzen und ruhen / du aber solt gehen; in X: Ich will 
alhie stehen und ruhen / aber du solt gehen biss an den Jiingsten Tag, 
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which is in entire agreement with the trait of elaboration peculiar to 
X already noted above. The Spanish city in which the two German 
ecclesiastical secretaries claimed to have met Ahasuerus is given in 
I as "Malduit," in X as "Madriel," which latter form makes it 
clear that the city of Madrid is meant. The name of the first of 
the two secretaries occurs in I as Christoph Ehringer, in X as Chris- 
toph Krause. The date, Schlessivig den 9. Junii Anno 1564, found in 
I, is lacking in X. I closes with the statement that the soles of the 
Jew were said to have been two fingers' breadth in thickness and to 
have been as hard as horn, because of his ceaseless wanderings. 
X omits this entirely, and concludes with an enlargement of the bare 
assertion in I that Ahasuerus was said to have been seen in Danzig 
in 1599 into a statement that the Wundermann had been seen in 
Vienna, whence he intended to journey to Poland, and farther on 
from Poland to Moscow. 

Thes.e numerous differences and the fact that X is written in a 
much more polished and rounded style than is I have led me to a 
conclusion which seems to have been generally overlooked. I can- 
not help feeling that the author of X, the self-styled Chrisostomus 
Dudulaeus Westphalus, had nothing at all to do with the composi- 
tion of the anonymous first edition; what he did was, by recasting 
phrases, reversing the order of words, elaborations, interpolations, 
and omissions, to attempt, as far as possible, to conceal the fact that 
he was using I directly as a Vorlage. Apparently, he succeeded in 
his attempt, for practically all the later editions of the seventeenth 
century are ascribed to him. Moreover, it is this tenth edition 
which seems to be in the minds of most modern writers who refer to 
the Ahasver-Volksbuch. It seems clear, however, that X is but a 
plagiarized version of I, the plagiarization being but crudely dis- 
guised. 

Lack of time prevents my devoting any attention here to such 
questions as the actual relationship of Paulus von Eitzen to the 
Volksbuch, and the connection of the Volksbuch with earlier versions 
of the story such as that of Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris. 
A far more important question, one that arises immediately in the 
mind of the reader of the 1602 Volksbuch is: How does the name of 
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the Jew of Jerusalem happen to be Ahasuerus? Does it not seem 
to be a trick of fate to give to the Jewish shoemaker the name of 
that Persian king who was willing to see all the Jews in his mighty 
empire annihilated? Students of the phenomenon of the "wander- 
ing Jew" have maintained an almost unanimous silence on this 
point. The sole explanation I have seen offered, and one which I 
have not the slightest doubt is correct, is given by Konig, in his 
brief essay, "The Wandering Jew," Giitersloh, 1907, a translation of 
which appeared in The Nineteenth Century and After, Vol. LXI 
(1907), 969 ff. He believes that the author of the Volksbuch, when 
casting about for a name to give to his central figure, conceived the 
idea of using a name which was very prominent in a whole group of 
productions common at the time — the so-called "Purim-Spiele." 
The facts about these Purim-plays, which Konig only barely touches 
upon, and for which I am indebted to Israel Abrahams' chapter on 
the subject in his Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 260-72, are 
very instructive. The biblical festival of Purim, which celebrates 
the deliverance of the Jewish nation by Esther and Mordecai from 
the machinations of Haman, has, since as far back as the Talmudic 
period, been a season of great joy and merrymaking. Crude drama- 
tizations of the story are as old as Gaonic times (i.e., the ninth and 
tenth centuries). In medieval and early modern Germany, inas- 
much as the festival of Purim occurs during the period of Lent, it 
came to be celebrated, in accordance with the Christian fashion, by 
a sort of Fastnachtspiele, the Purim-plays. The exact date of the 
oldest of these plays cannot be ascertained; the earliest extant 
instance is that known as the Ahaschwerosch-Spiel, which dates 
from 1708. It is written in the Judeo-German jargon, and abounds 
in the crude slapstick which marks all the Purim-plays of the period. 
There can be no doubt that numerous Purim-plays were produced in 
Germany before the year 1708. Henry Malter, writing on the sub- 
ject in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, X, 279, informs us that, from a 
satirical Judeo-German poem of the year 1598, we learn that a 
play, entitled Das Spiel von Tab Jaklein mit seim Weib, was enacted 
every Purim, during the sixteenth century, at the town of Tann- 
hausen. There is no trace of this play to be found, and it may 
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never even have been published. It is quite probable, however, 
that the German Purim-plays date from the early sixteenth century, 
so that the author of the Volksbuch might very well have had con- 
siderable opportunity to see or hear of such a play. 

Whether the author of the Volksbuch intentionally gave his hero 
the name not, as might have been expected, of Mordecai, but of 
Ahasuerus, because of the polemical value the name of such a royal 
personage might carry with it, is problematical. Konig's assertion 
that the author of the 1602 pamphlet wrote in good faith may, or 
may not, hold water; but his labored attempt to prove that, in the 
sixteenth century, there may have been many Jews who were weary 
of their century-old dispersion (this much is, of course, perfectly 
true) and who felt somewhat conscience-stricken because of the 
attitude of their people toward Christ, falls, in my opinion, entirely 
flat. In the first place, it overlooks the fact that this is no reason 
why the Volksbuch author should not have chosen Mordecai or 
even Haman as the name of his hero; and, in the second place, it 
ignores, and, indeed, Konig scoffs at, what seems to me to be the 
very correct assumption of Joseph Jacobs, Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
XII, 462, that the discovery of a Uving eyewitness of the life and 
crucifixion of Jesus was believed by devout Protestants to be an 
incontrovertible proof of the reliability of the New Testament 
accounts and of the truth of the doctrines of Christianity. 

My own explanation of the choice of the name of Ahasuerus by 
the author of the Volksbuch, a pure conjecture, of course, would be 
somewhat as follows: The Volksbuch author was, undoubtedly, 
familiar with the Purim-plays. In them he had seen Mordecai 
praised to the skies, Haman reviled and hissed, and Ahasuerus, the 
vacillating monarch, first cursed and then lauded. In preparing to 
make a polemical use of the joint New Testament traditions of 
John and Malchus, which were already current among the people, 
zu mehrer Uberzeigung der Gottlosen und ungleubigen, as he himself 
tells us, he conceived the notion of making his hero a Jew who was 
willing to defend Christ and Christianity and thus prove a powerful 
missionary agent. Having the choice of hundreds of biblical names 
before him, he went to the already popularized Book of Esther. 
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Haman, a personage actually loathed by the Jews, was out of the 
question; to give the hero the name of so faithful a Jew as Mordecai 
would raise the story above the bounds of the probable. Ahasuerus, 
however, who, as a powerful Persian potentate and, in the end, the 
friend of the Jewish people, was a name to conjure with, and had the 
added advantage of being exceedingly unusual. That the pamphlet 
was understood to be a polemical instrument, even in the year of 
its publication, is evident from the above-cited interpolation in X, 
wieder die Juden, and from the fact that all the editions, including 
and following the twenty-second (Refel, 1634), contain, as a sort of 
appendix or commentary to the Volksbuch, a Bericht von den zwolff 
Jiidischen Stammen, in which the Jews are taken to account for the 
sufferings they had supposedly brought upon Jesus by their false 
and malicious testimony. 

I cannot bring this brief study to a close without hinting that, 
although much has been written regarding the "wandering Jew," 
there still remain a number of questions in this connection to be 
answered. One of these, particularly, and one which I should have 
liked to take up here, involves the study and comparison of all the 
legends centering about an "eternal wanderer" for the purpose of 
ascertaining which one possesses the priority in point of time. 
Among these wanderers are the "Fliegender Hollander," to whom 
Heine, in his Aus den Memorien des Herrn von Schnabehwopski, 
refers as the "ewiger Jude des Ozeans"; the "wilder Jager," and 
perhaps even Tannhauser and Faust. This phase of the subject 
has not, to my knowledge, been probed at all; moreover, Goethe's 
fragmentary Der ewige Jude has by no means been exhausted in 
the researches of such scholars as Minor,* Hoffman,^ and Diintzer.' 
The theme of the "wandering Jew" is well-nigh inexhaustible, and 
offers the student rich as well as fascinating material. 

Aaron Schaffer 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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